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OBJECT  OF  THIS  CHARITY. 


The  object  of  this  charity  is:  — 

1.  To  give  a short  convalescence  to  any  mother 
discharged  with  a young  infant  from  a maternity  hospi- 
tal, no  longer  requiring  medical  care,  but  not  yet  able  to 
work,  and  without  means  to  procure  the  two  or  three 
weeks’  rest  so  much  needed  at  this  period ; also,  occasion- 
ally, previous  to  the  admission  of  applicants  to  these  hos- 
pitals, to  pay  their  board  for  a week  or  two,  in  case  they 
are  without  a home,  friendless,  and  penniless. 

2.  To  find  good  boarding-places  for  those  infants 
whose  mothers  are  engaged  in  domestic  service,  or  earn- 
ing their  living  in  any  way  which  prevents  their  retaining 
the  infants  under  their  personal  care,  and  to  visit  children 
so  placed,* in  order  to  be  sure  that  they  have  the  attention 
which  they  require.  Occasionally,  also,  a mother  who 
lives  in  her  own  home  receives  temporary  assistance. 

3.  Especially  to  watch  over  and  befriend  those  un- 
married mothers,  who,  not  yet  depraved,  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  evil  from  their  peculiarly  exposed  and  friend- 
less condition.  A large  proportion  of  these  are  girls 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  selecting  from  a large  number  of  applicants,  those 
whom  we  assist,  we  are  governed  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 
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1st.  The  love  of  the  mother  for  her  infant,  and  her 
corresponding  desire  to  support  it  and  retain  it  in  her 
care. 

2d.  The  urgent  necessity  and  danger  of  those  young 
unmarried  girls  who  are  without  friends  who  can  assist 
them.  This  class  are  usually  orphans. 

3d.  The  temporary  poverty  which  is  the  occasional 
misfortune  of  some  respectable  married  women,  who  often 
need  only  a little  help  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  tided 
over  this  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  refuse,  — 

1st.  Those  who  are  actually  depraved. 

2d.  Those  who  regard  the  care  of  their  infants  as  a 
burden  from  which  they  wish  to  be  relieved. 

3d.  Those  who,  having  earned  good  wages  for  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  the  application,  have  neg- 
lected the  opportunity  to  save  money,  and  thus  have  less 
claim  than  others  to  receive  charity. 

Irth.  Those  who  have  relatives  able  to  assist  them. 

5th.  Those  who  appear  to  Ije  permanent  paupers  (a 
certain  class  of  women  familiar  to  workers  in  all  chari- 
ties). 

Our  work,  therefor,  resolves  itself  into,  — 

1st.  The  careful  investigation  of  cases  that  present 
themselves. 

2d.  The  selection  of  good  boarding-places  for  in- 
fants, and  the  constant  sipjervision  of  infants  placed  at 
board. 

3d.  A friendly  and  judicious  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  younger  and  more  helpless  mothers. 


REPOET. 


Those  who  are  engaged  in  any  charitable  work  have  con- 
stantly before  them  a very  difficult  problem,  — how  to  administer 
charity  in  such  a way  that  pauperism  is  thereby  diminished,  not 
increased;  and  vice  checked,  not  encouraged.  For  the  charge  of 
“ encouraging  vice  and  increasing  pauperism,”  is  freely  brought 
against  many  charities,  and  perhaps  most  often  against  those 
which,  like  ours,  do  not  refuse  aid  to  a woman  who  has  once 
fallen,  but  whom  we  hope  to  save  from  sinking  into  a life  of 
infamy. 

For  almost  eight  years  we  have  given  much  time,  thought, 
and  labor  to  this  question ; and  every  year  adds  to  our  faith  that 
in  aiding  an  unmarried  mother  to  support  her  child,  we  are  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  a wise  Providence  and  with  an  instinct  often 
so  deeply  implanted  in  her  own  heart  that  no  argument  can 
uproot  it.  The  love  of  her  infant,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
thus  engendered,  is  an  education  of  the  mother’s  higher  nature. 
The  unselfish  thought  and  care  that  occupy  her  are  her  shield  and 
safeguard. 

We  also  feel  that  our  charity  has  a direct  tendency  to  diminish 
pauperism.  If  no  help  is  extended  to  a woman,  ■whether  married 
or  not,  who  finds  herself  homeless  and  friendless,  on  leaving  the 
hospital  which  has  sheltered  her  for  a few  weeks,  there  is  great 
danger  that  she  may  sink  into  a pauper.  Her  health  is  not  suffi- 
ciently re-established  to  enable  her  to  go  at  once  to  work,  and  the 
necessary  care  of  her  infant  makes  it  difficult  for  her  to  find 
employment.  At  this  period  a few  weeks  convalescence  is  much 
needed,  and  meantime  work  may  be  found  suited  to  the  patient’s 
capacity.  Each  person  is  regarded  as  an  individual,  and  provided 
for  according  to  her  character  and  ability.  A certain  number  are 
able  to  take  situations  as  wet  nurses,  and  thus  entirely  support 
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themselves  and  their  infants.  A few  have  occasionally  found 
places  in  families  where  they  take  their  infants  with  them ; a 
woman  who  does  this,  usually  receives  low  wages,  or  none,  but 
acquires  a comfortable  home  for  herself  and  her  child,  and  she 
has  the  great  advantage  of  retaining  the  child  under  her  personal 
care.  This  is  also  the  good  fortune  of  a woman  who  goes  as  wet 
nurse  to  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  or  the  Medford  Infant 
Asylum.  A larger  number  are  obliged  to  take  situations  in  fami- 
lies, placing  their  infants  at  board,  and  visiting  them  as  often 
as  once  every  week.  We  find  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
mother  who  visits  her  child  only  at  longer  intervals,  gradually 
loses  her  affection  for  it ; but  if  she  sees  it  every  week,  she  retains 
her  interest  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  help  given  to  these  mothers  is,  in  many  cases,  temporary. 
After  two  or  three  weeks’  rest,  a capable  and  healthy  woman  can 
often  find  work,  by  which  she  may  support  herself  and  her  infant 
entirely.  Others  earn  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their 
infants  almost  entirely.  These  need  occasional  gifts  of  clothing, 
car-fares,  etc.  The  help  thus  bestowed  may  amount  to  but  little, 
estifnated  in  money  ; but  it  makes  the  difference  to  the  mother  of 
keeping  her  child,  giving  it  up  for  adoption,  or  letting  it  board  in 
some  cheap  and  poor  boarding-place,  where  the  poor  little  thing 
gradually  fails  and  dies  for  w^ant  of  the  needed  motherly  care. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our.  charity  does  not  include 
the  depraved  and  hardened.  The  desire  to  retain  the  charge  of 
her  child,  and  the  willingness  to  do  her  utmost  for  its  support,  is 
made  the  condition  of  helping  an  unmarried  mother.  Those  who 
receive  assistance  are  helped  just  so  far  as  they  are  actually  unable 
to  earn  what  is  necessary  themselves.  In  a number  of  cases,  the 
mother  pays  all  her  earnings  for  her  child’s  board  ; and  we  pro- 
vide her  with  such  clothing  as  is  necessary  for  health  and  comfort, 
and  which  we  can  purchase  at  a more  economical  rate  than  she. 

Difficulties  and  Obstacles.  — One  of  our  difficulties  lies  in  the 
lack  of  suitable  places  where  those  women  who  are  homeless  may 
work  for  their  board,  previous  to  their  admission  to  one  of  the 
maternity  hospitals.  It  is  very  undesirable  to  board  a woman 
longer  than  a week  or  two  at  this  period ; partly  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  thus  incurred,  but  chiefly  from  the  injury,  both 
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moral  and  physical,  to  the  patient  from  the  effect  of  idleness. 
The  family  who  are  able  to  give  a home  and  work  to  a woman 
during  this  period  accomplishes  more  for  her  benefit  than  a large 
sum  of  money  could  procure.  And  we  would  suggest  to  any  of 
those  who  read  this  Report,  to  consider  whether  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  give  us  any  assistance  in  finding  such  shelter  and  employ- 
ment for  our  patients. 

Another  and  a similar  need  is  that  of  places  where  our  pa- 
tients may  be  received  and  retain  their  infants  with  them.  It  is, 
of  ^course,  only  a capable  woman  who  can  be  of  use  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  receive  her  infant  also.  Such  a woman, 
however,  we  occasionally  meet,  and  such  a home  is  sometimes 
found.  When  we  have  made  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  it 
usually  proves  very  satisfactory  to  the  employer. 

One  obstacle  we  frequently  encounter  in  the  well-intended 
elforts  of  the  employers  of  our  mothers,  who,  without  informing 
themselves  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a place  for  an  infant  in 
a charitable  institution,  urge  upon  the  mother  that  her  best  course 
is  to  give  her  child  up  for  adoption,  and,  having  argued  the  mother 
into  regarding  the  care  of  her  child  as  a burden  to  be  cast  aside, 
rather  than  a responsibility  to  be  met,  they  discover  that  the  child, 
perhaps  delicate  in  health  and  not  very  attractive,  is  not  suitable 
for  adoption  ; * or  that  any  institution  that  would  give  it  good 
care  is  too  full  to  receive  it ; or  that  the  mother  is,  on  the  whole, 
better  able  to  support  it  than  three-quarters  of  those  who  apply 
for  help.  The  result  is  to  render  the  mother  discontented  and 
unhappy,  and  eager  to  free  herself  from  a care  which  is  a source 
of  privation  and  discomfort.  This  can  always  be  done  if  the 
child’s  advantage  is  not  considered ; for  it  may,  as  before  stated, 
be  placed  where  it  will  not  receive  good  care,  either  in  an  already 
over-crowded  institution,  or  in  a cheap  and  poor  boarding-place, 
and  its  death  will  soon  follow. 

To  find  boarding-places  for  those  infants  whose  mothers  are 
employed,  in  domestic  service  is  comparatively  an  easy  task.  The 
difficulty  here  lies  in  the  constant  supervision  of  these  boarding- 
places,  necessary  to  assure  the  child’s  welfare.  This  branch  of 

* It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  a change  several  months  of  good  care  produces; 
transforming  a fretful  and  sickly  infant  into  a healthy  and  lovely  child. 
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our  work,  although  extremely  interesting,  is  also  very  laborious. 
We  have  learned  a great  deal  in  regard  to  the  care  of  infants, 
during  these  years,  and  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  success 
which  has  rewarded  our  vigilance.  The  only  portion  of  this 
branch  of  our  work  which  seriously  perplexes  us,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  care  of  the  infants  of  wet  nurses,  and  this  gives  rise 
to  many  puzzling  questions.  In  many  cases  the  employer  of  a 
wet  nurse  ignores,  or  perhaps  forgets,  the  existence' of  the  infant. 
The  ignorant  and  inexperienced  mother  cannot  select  a suitable 
boarding-place,  and  sometimes  she  is  not  permitted  to  visit  her 
child  for  several  weeks.  The  exceptional  care  and  watchfulness 
required  to  save  the  life  of  a young  infant  separated  from  its 
mother,  and  placed  at  board  during  the  summer  months,  can  only 
be  estimated  by  those  who  have  undertaken  such  a responsibility. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  be  better  for  both  infant  and  mother  that  they 
should  remain  together  through  the  summer ; and  this  can  often 
be  arranged  by  having  the  mother  and  child  admitted  to  ‘the 
Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum  or  Medford  Infant  Asylum ; but  the 
poor  young  girl,  tempted  by  the  high  wages  of  a wet  nurse,  and 
ignorant  of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  separation,  seldom  hesi- 
tates in  her  choice.  We  are  then  compelled  either  to  leave  the 
poor  baby  to  its  fate,  — which  would  be  speedy  and  almost  certain 
death, — or  to  expend  upon  it  an  amount  of  time,  toil  and  care 
which  would  suffice  to  save  the  lives  of  ten  infants  at  another 
season  with  the  result  (which  we  have  now  learned  to  expect 
almost  as  a matter  of  course)  that  the  mother,  removed  from  our 
influence,  separated  almost  wholly  from  her  child,  and  taught 
indifference  to  her  duties  and  responsibilities  by  her  employer, 
comes  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  summer  with  an  urgent  request  that 
we  will  assist  her  to  relieve  herself  altogether  of  the  charge  of  her 
infant,  by  placing  it  in  some  institution : — although  a wet  nurse 
is  better  able  to  support  her  child  than  any  of  our  patients  not 
similarly  placed.  Wet  nurses,  therefore,  cause  us  more  trouble 
than  any  of  our  other  patients,  and  are  the  most  disappointing  of 
our  cases.  But  this  need  not  be  so  if  the  bearings  of  the  situa- 
tion were  understood  by  the  employer,  who  would  then  co-operate 
with  us,  in  what  is  for  the  real  interest  of  the  mother  and  of  her 
child. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  condition  of  the  child  of  a wet  nurse 
should  appeal  very  strongly  to  all  the  motherly  and  womanly 
feelings  of  her  employer.  That  one  infant  may  gain  health  and 
strength,  the  other  suffers  a double  loss ; first,  in  the  wholesome 
nourishment  to  which  it  has  a natural  right,  and  next  in  being 
deprived  of  the  personal  love  and  care  of  the  mother,  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  find  in  this  care  her  first  duty  and 
her  greatest  happiness.  Surely  no  right-minded  woman  can  see 
her  own  infant  growing  every  day  in  health  and  beauty,  without 
feeling  a desire  to  do  all  in  her  power  for  the  desolate  little  one 
who  has  been  forced  by  necessity  to  yield  up  its  birthright  that 
another  child  may  live. 

We  wish  to  express  our  warm  gratitude  to  all  who  have  given 
us  help  either  in  money  or  clothing,  or  in  providing  homes  or 
work  for  our  patients ; and  especially  to  the  physicians  whose 
generous  kindness  has  been  of  such  service  to  our  infants. 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Ella  J.  Bradley. 

Mary  R.  Parkman. 

Lilian  Clarke. 

March  1,  1882. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Jamaica  Plain, 
or  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Putnam,  63  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I 
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RECEIVED  DURING  1881. 


Ames,  Miss  Helen  A 

$50 

00 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  R.  W 

10 

00  - 

Blake,  Mrs.  Geo.  Baty 

15 

00 

Kidder,  Henry  P 

50 

00 

Blake,  Mrs.  S.  P 

3 

00 

Lowell,  Miss  Anna  C 

. 100 

00 

^ow ditch,  Mrs.  Jt  I 

20 

00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  A.  T 

50 

00 

Brackett,  Miss  Anna  C 

50 

00 

May,  Miss  A.  W , 

5 

00 

Bradley.  Mrs.  Wm 

3 

00 

May,  Mrs.  S 

10 

00 

Bramhall,  Mrs.  Wm 

5 

00 

Minot,  Dr.  F 

10 

00 

Cabot,  Dr.  S 

25 

00 

Minot,  Miss  Mary  

5 

00 

Cary,  Wm.  F 

25 

00 

Motte,  Mrs.  E.  L 

5 

00 

Clarke,  Miss  Cora  H 

5 

00 

1 Nickerson,  Andrew 

25 

00 

Clarke,  Mrs.  E.  C 

10 

00 

Nickerson,  Miss  .Josephine. 

. 100 

00  — 

Clarke,  James  Freeman 

100 

00 

Phillips,  Miss  A.  D 

25 

00 

Clarke,  Miss  Rebie 

5 

00 

Porter,  Mr.  Alex.  S 

10 

00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T 

10 

00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Jeffrey. . . , 

50 

00 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Margaret  S 

15 

00 

Russell,  Miss  Marian 

25 

00 

Davis,  Miss  Annie  W 

10 

00 

Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A 

100 

00 

Dresel,  Mrs.  Otto 

28 

70 

Wales,  Miss  Mary  A 

50 

00 

Endicott,  Wm.,  Jr 

50 

00 

Ware,  Dr.  Charles  E 

100 

00 

Eustis,  Mrs.  W.  E.  C 

25 

00 

Wheelwright,  Dr.  H.  B., 

1 

Fields,  Mrs.  J.  T 

5 

00 

(board  of  infant  repaid). . . 

3 

00 

Greene,  Mrs.  Wm.  B 

700 

00  1 

White,  Miss  Amy 

5 

00 

Grew,  Mrs.  Henry  S 

25 

00 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Henry 

10 

00^ 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  A 

100 

00 

Wigglesworth,  Dr.  E 

10 

00— ' 

Higginson,  Francis  L 

200 

00 

Williams,  Miss  Ann 

5 

00 

Higginson,  George 

400 

00 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  50 

00 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Waldo 

10 

00 

“ A Friend,”  by  M.  R.  P. . . 

5 

00 

Hildreth,  Milo,  Treas.  State 

Interest  on  bond 

65 

00 

Ind.  School,  (board  repaid) 

49 

20 

Repaid  by  women  assisted. . . 

22 

00 

Holmes,  Mrs.  0.  W 

5 

00 

Hooper,  Mrs.  S 

100 

00 

$2,953  90 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Smith,  clothing  for  women  and  infants. 

Misses  H.  and  E.  Smith,  clothing  for  women  and  infants. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Clarke,  clothing  for  infants. 

“ A Friend,”  a large  quantiry  of  clothing  for  women  and  infants. 

Church  of  Disciples,  Industrial  Aid  Society,  clothing  for  women  and  infants. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Hopkins,  a large  bundle  of  clothing  for  infants. 

Mrs.  Eliot  W.  Pratt,  clothing  for  infants. 
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EXPENDED  DURING  1881. 


Overdrawn  last  account $10  14 

Board  of  infants 1,180  32 

Board  of  women : 327  59 

Clothing  of  women  and  in- 
fants . . 436  77 

Milk  and  food  for  infants. . . 305  70 

Car-fares  and  traveling 211  09 

Medicine  146  55 

Advertising 18  50 

Printing 25  24 


Furniture 30  00 

Salary  of  assistant,  (paid  by 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Greene) 159  00 

Sundries 99  66 


$2,950  56 

Toward  next  account 3 34 


$2,953  90 


ASSISTED  DURING  1881. 


New  cases  (assisted  in  1881). ...  98 

Old  cases  (continued  from  1880).  29 

Whole  number  assisted 127 


Married  women  (new  cases) 29 

Unmarried  “ “ “ 69 
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NATIONALITY  OF  MAKRIED  WOMEN. 
(New  cases.) 


Irish 6 

Irish- American 5 

American 8 

Nova-Scotian 3 

New  Brunswick 1 

Scotch- American 1 

English 1 

English  and  Irish 2 

Danish  and  Irish-American 1 

Colored  ...  1 


29 


NATIONALITY  OF  UNMARRIED  WOMEN. 


(New  cases.) 

American lO 

Irish 11 

Irish-American 10 

Nova-Scotian 19 

New  Brunswick 4 

British  Provinces  6 

English.' 2 

German-American 4 

Swedish 1 

Canadian 1 

Swiss 1 


69 

AGES  OF  UNMARRIED  WOMEN. 

(New  cases.) 


15  years  old 1 

16  “ “ 2 

17  “ “ 5 

18  “ “ 6 

19  “ “ 6 

20  “ “ 12 

21  “ “ 7 

22  “ “ 9 

23  “ “ 5 

24  “ “ 6 

25  “ “ 3 

26  “ “ 2 

27  “ “ 1 

Over  27  years  old 3 

Unknown 1 


69 


